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PART IIv — IX* 



[ Place — Belnr Math, Year — Beginning of 1899. 

Subject — Meeting of Nag Mahasaya with Swamiji — each has n high opinio H of the other ] 



The disciple has to-day come to the 
Math with Nag Mahasaya in company. 

Swamiji to Nag Mahasaya (saluting 
him) Are you well ! 

Nag Mahasaya.— I have come to-day 
to visit you. Glory to Sankara ! Sankara! 
I am blessed to-day verily with the sight 
of Siva* 

Saying these words, Nag Mahasaya oitt 
of reverence stood with joined hands be- 
fore him. 

Swamiji How is your health ? 

Nag Mahasaya. — Why are you asking 
about this trifling body— the cage of flesh 
and bones? Verily I am blessed to-day by 
seeing you. 

Saying these words, Nag Mahasaya 
pxostiated befole Swamiji. 



Swamiji (lifting him up) . Why are you 
doing that to me ? 

Nag Mahasaya. — I see with my inner 
eye — to-day I am blessed with the vision 
of Shiva Himself. Glory to Rartiakrishna! 

Swamiji (addressing the disciple) — Do 
you see? How real Bhakti transforms 
human nature ! Nag Mahasaya has lost 
himself in the Divine, his body-conscious- 




Premahanda) — get some Prasad (sacra- 
mental food) for Nag Mahasaya. 

Nag Mahasaya, — Prasad! (To Swami- 
ji with folded hands) . By seeing you all 
my earthly hunger has vanished. 

The Brahmacharins and Sannyasins of 
the Math were studying the Upanishads, 
Swamiji addi ebbing them said, “ To-d&y & 
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great devotee of Sri Ramakrishna has 
-come amongst us. Let your study be 
stopped to-day in honour of Nag Maha- 
saya’ s holy visit to the Math. So every- 
one closed his book and sat in a circle 
lotmd Nag Mahasaya; Swamiji also sat in 
front of him. 

Swamiji (addressing all) — Do you see ? 
Look at Nag Mahasaya; he is a house- 
holder; yet he has no knowledge of the 
mundane world; he always lives lost in 
Divine consciousness. (To Nag Maha- 
saya) — Tell us and these Brahmacharins, 
something about Sri Ramakrishna. 

Nag Mahasaya. — What do you say, Sir? 
Wliat shall I say ? I have come to see you; 
the hero, the helper in the lila of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Now will people appreciate 
the message and teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Glory to Him l 

Swamiji. — You have really apprecia- 
ted and understood Sri Ramakrishna. We 
are spent in useless search and wanderings. 

Nag Mahasaya . — Wh at do you say, Sir ? 
You are the penumbra of the umbra of 
Ramakrishna ideal — the obverse and re- 
verse of the same coin. Those who have 
eyes, let them see. 

Swamiji. — These establishments of 
Maths and Ashramas, are these rightly 
conceived and in the right direction ? 

Nag Mahasaya. — I am an insignificant 
being, what do I undeistand? Whatever 
you do, I know for a certainty will con- 
duce to the well-being of the world — yes 
to the good of the world. 

Many out of reverence began to take 
the dust of Nag Mahasaya 5 s feet from 
•which act of deference shown to him Nag 
Mahasaya shrunk with delicacy became 
very agitated in mind. Swamiji address- 
ing all said : Don’t act so as to cause pain 
to Nag Mahasaya ; he feels uncomfoil- 



able ; hearing which everybody desisted. 

Swamiji. — Do come and stay at the 
Math. Seeing you, the boys of the Math 
will learn. 

Nag Mahasaya. — I once asked Sri 
Ramakrishna about that, to which he 
replied, “ Stay in the life of the house- 
holder,” therefore I am staying in the 
householder’s life. Seeing you occasional- 
ly, I feel myself blessed. 

Swamiji. — I will once go to your 
part of the country. 

Nag Mahasaya, mad with joy, said, 
“ Shall such a day dawn ? My country 
will be made holy by your visit, like Kasi, 
Shall I be so fortunate as to be blessed 
by your visit ? 

Swamiji. — I have the desire. Now if 
u Mother” takes me. 

Nag Mahasaya. — Who will understand 
you ? Unless the inner divine sight opens, 
nobody can understand you. Only Sri 
Ramakrishna understood you; all else put 
faith in his words and believe, none has 
understood you really. 

Swamiji. — Now my one desire is, to 
rouse the country — the hero who is as 
if lying in slumber losing faith in his 
eternal power like one inert, without any 
response. If I can rouse it in the spirit 
of the Eternal Religion, then shall I know, 
Sri Ramakrishna’ s advent and our birth 
is fruitful. That is the one desire in my 
heart; salvation, Mukti appears of no 
consequence to me. Give me your bless- 
ings, that success may attend. 

Nag Mahasaya. — The blessings of Sri 
Ramakrishna! Who can turn the course of 
your will? — none that I see. Whatever 
you will — that shall come to pass. 

Swamiji. — Nothing comes to pass — 
without His will behind it. 

Nag Mahasaya — Your will and His 
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have become one . Whatever is your will is 
His. Glory to Him 1 

Swamiji. — To work, one requires a 
strong body; since coming to this country, 
my body is not in health ; in other coun- 
tries (Europe and America) I was in very 
good health. 

Nag Mahasaya. — In taking embodied 
existence, Sri Ramakrishna nsed to say — • 

“ One has to pay tax for inhabiting the 
body .’ 1 Disease and sorrow are the taxes. 
But your body is a box of gold mohurs . 
Very great care has to be taken of it. Who 
will do ? Who will understand ? Only Sri 
Ramakrishna understood. Glory to Rama- 
krishna ! 

Swamiji. — They at the Math keep me 
in great care. 

Nag Mahasaya. — Those who are taking 
care, it will be to their good whether they 
understand it or not. If there is slack- 
ness in taking care of your body, then 
it will fall off. 

Swamiji. — Nag Mahasaya r I do not 
fully understand whether what I am doing 
is t right or not. At times a great inclina- 
tion comes in a certain direction and I 
work according to that, whether it is for 
good or evil, I cannot understand. 

Nag Mahasaya. — Sri Ramakrishna 
said, “The treasure is now locked” — 
therefore he does not let you know fully. 
The moment you know it, your play of 
human life will be at an end. 

Swamiji was pondering something with 
eyes fixed. Then Swami Premananda 
brought some Prasad and gave it to Nag 
Mahasaya and others. Nag Mahasaya 
holding the Prasad in the hands touched 
his head and began to dance with 
“Glory to Ramakrishna” on his lips. 
Every body was struck with wonder see- 
ing his ecstatic condition. After pailak 



ing of the Pi'asad , everybody dispersed 
and began to walk about in the garden, 
Swamiji with a spade in hand was slowly 
digging the ground in front of the pond. 
Nag Mahasaya, seeing it, held him by the 
hand and said, “When we are present, 
why do you do that ?” Swamiji leaving 
the spade walked about the garden talk- 
ing the while, and began to narrate to 
a disciple, “After Sri Ramakrishna’s 
passing away we heard one day that Nag 
Mahasaya was lying in fast in his humble 
tiled lodgings in Calcutta, Myself, brother 
Ilari, and another went together and ap- 
pealed at Nag Mahasaya ’s cottage. See- 
ing us he rose, leaving his bed. We said, 
“We shall take bhikska (food) to-day 
here.” At once Nag Mahasaya brought 
rice, cooking pot and fuel from the bazar 
and set to cooking. We thought that we 
would eat and make Nag Mahasaya also 
eat. Cooking over, he gave the food to 
us; we set apart something for Nag 
Mahasaya, and then sat down to eai 
After this, we requested Nag Mahasaya to 
take food; he at once broke the pot of 
rice and striking his forehead began 
to say : “ The body in which God has not 
been realised, shall I give food to it?” 
Seeing this we were struck with amaze- 
ment. Later, alter much request and 
entreaties, we induced him to take some 
food and then returned. 

Swaxniji. — Will Nag Mahasaya stay in 
the Math to-day. 

Disciple. — No, he has some work; he 
has to return to-day. 

Swamiji. — Then look for a boat. It 
is already growing dark in the evening. 

When the boat came, disciple and Nag 
Mahasaya after saluting Swamiji boarded 
the boat and started for Calcutta. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



T HE ideal of Renunciation which forms 
the bed-rock of all systems of religion 
now comes in for aT good deal of dis- 
paraging criticism at the hands of thinkers 
and writers of the modern age as a harm- 
ful ideal, which tends to the negation of 
life in all the richness and variety of its 
social, national life, which the modern 
man is so desirous of enriching and in- 
tensifying. It is said to diminish the 
force of human action or his intensity of 
interest in human life or achievement. It 
is said to encourage a pallid and starved 
outlook feeding on the sorrows of life, and, 
as a sign of the defeat of human soul in con- 
test with the life-forces and conditions, to 
suggest a withdrawal and retreat from it as 
the only real haven of safety, the final rest- 
ing place and solution of human destiny. 

The latest unkindest cut on the ideals 
of renunciation has come from Lala 
Lajpat Rai in an article in the “ Modern 
Review . ’ 5 The writer bewails the strong 
tendency towards renunciation in all 
systems of the world’s religion, the strong 
tincture of it in the Sanskrit scriptures 
and its widespread prevalence in the 
psychology of the Indian people. Renun- 
ciation has been, according to the writer, 
the great stumbling block in the path of 
human progress ; Europe has made im- 
provements in human life by disregarding 
the gospel of renunciation of Christianity, 
and for the progress of Indian humanity 
he advocates a change in the psychology of 
our people in respect to its strong bias 
towards renunciation and to preach to 
them the gospel of life, “ of health, wealth, 
and prosperity.” 



Now, in order to judge how far and to 
what extent the ideal of renunciation 
has been a mistaken ideal, deluding 
humanity with a false gospel of life, we 
must demand of the writer, an enunciation, 
of what he conceives life to be and what 
is its destined goal. The writer is explicit 
to state in contraposition to the ideal of 
religion , that u real salvation lies in freedom 
from misery, poverty, disease, ignorance, 
slavery of every kind, in this life now and 
here for ourselves and hereafter for our 
successors.” The human horizon con- 
fined within this life which refuses to look 
beyond, anyhow to succeed in the strug- 
gle of life by pushing out others or groups 
of other men is seen to be the standard 
of human excellence and endeavour. No 
wonder that the ideal of renunciation is 
found wanting and harmful judged by these 
standards, for no man who believes in a 
Soul and eternity much less the great 
Seers and Sages of humanity who inspired 
religion will subscribe to it. 



Renunciation is the visualisation of a 
great Truth by the Seers of humanity which 
is determining the whole course of human 
progress and evolution , and which man who 
is really progressing is acting on every 
minute in his life constituting the motive 
force in his advancement and success in 
any direction. We will see that it is not 
rufusiug to live, but the will to live fruitful- 
ly, most intensely , with the least dissipation 



of energy subserving all the interests of 



man. For what is the philosophy back 



of the ideals of renunciation ? The stream 



of human life flows in two citrrents des- 



cribed in the two gausknt woids P>avnt(t 
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(towards the woild and senses) and Nivrilti 
(away fiom the world and senses) and it 
is the postulate of Vedanta that these two 
streams or tendencies are co-existent with 
creation, as represented in the Vedic 
tradition by the embodiment of the Rishis, 
Sanaka, Sananda and Sanatkumar, the pro- 
mulgators and upholders of the Niviitti 
wiargciy and the Prav?itti nrarga upheld 
by the Rishis Atri, Angiias elc. Both 
these are dhattna * or rules of life, one 
Praviitti laksana and the other Niviitti 
laksana ; all ordered, moral progress 
consists in regulating the one tendency 
by the other, according to the progress 
and grade of individuals or groups, 
ultimately to effect a transubstantiation 
of both Pravritti and Nivrilti in the 
realisation of Juana or knowledge when 
the one Truth, the Brahman or Sakti 
will be established in all actions and 
objects, and pravritti or Nivrilti , Bhoga 
or Tyaga will lose their significance in 
ultimate knowledge. So Nivrilti or Re- 
nunciation never seeks to negate action 
or life, but only to regulate or transform 
it. The keenness of life, the will to live it, 
is the most natural desire implanted in the 
natural man, it is as powerful in the 
sayage as in the civilised, equally in the 
man of God, only it varies in the com- 
plexity and depths of inner living which 
gives a whole world of changed significance 
in their respective living. Renunciation 
does not want to destroy the current of 
life, for that will be Tamas, but only to 
change the significance of living, into a 
fuller, deeper life with a stronger flow. 

Even the most out and out positivist 
and utilitarian will admit some amount of 
renunciation in human actions for if the 
natural force of human passions, desires, 
fire sot controlled it will lead to vice. 
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moral Unpitude and social chaos, but 
when pressed to define the amount of such 
restraint, he can only say u modetsrfcelv ** 
This is not based on a comprehensive 
view of human destiny but is a o t 
patch-work compromise, when two op- 
posing principles are peipetuated in human 
conduct, taking little from each without 
coming to a conclusion as to their ultimate 
goal. The principle of Pravritti , or out- 
going activities and life of man is not 
trusted in itself as it is sought to be 
curbed by renunciation howevei “mode- 
rately,” but the spiritual house is left 
divided by the dual forces, and no uni- 
fication of soul is sought after. Religion 
begins with a dissatisfaction for such 
patch-work remedy and shows the wa\ to 
the unification of soul. It does not pro- 
pose a compromise of Bhoga and Tyaga 
( enjoyment and renunciation ) . Such 
compromises are based on nebulous think- 
ing and on no clear perception of the 
ultimate goal and destiny of human life and 
actions. Religion says that so long as 
there is Bhoga (enjoyment for self) Tyaga 
(renunciation of self) will always remain as 
a restraining and regulating factor in hu- 
man life. Tyaga will only vanish when the 
idea of Bhoga has vanished, and both are 
superseded by the vision of knowledge. 
It admits the dual action of two forces, 
Avidya and Vidya , but seeks gradually to 
control the Avidya by Vidya till at last the 
the unification is reached, when the life of 
sense is covered over by the life of spirit, and 
the play of life becomes aji efflorescence of 
the Leela of God. 



Which is the fuller and deeper life, 
the life of senses or the life of spirit, the 
view of life which is confined to this world 
or the view which looks upon this world 
as the projection of the life of spirit 
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Which constitutes the greater motive- 
power to action in this life ? Renuncia- 
tion, the first watchword of which is 
41 not I, but thou” is based on non-self, 
whereas the life of individual in this 
world moves on the pivot of self. One 
who builds on the renunciation of sense- 
vanities, who does not see the sensuous 
life as itself, but as reflection, however 
removed, of the life of spirit,, will move in 
a freer, larger and ampler atmosphere and 
his actions in this life will bear the mark 
of corresponding largeness, mitramelled 
by fear of death, uncontaminated by 
selfishness. As the limits put by sense- 
life round him melts by the action of spirit, 
it will produce a correspondent elation of 
his being, the outlines of his being will 
be considerably enlarged than the man 
whose vision is confined within this world 
and who identifies himself with his body and 
senses; and consequently greater reaches 
of patience, fortitude, perseverance will 
open out before him which will be part of 
his being and the habitual centre of his 
activity. Whereas the man whose horizon 
is confined to this world merely will be 
hedged round by a thousand considerations 
of life, fear, sense of difficulty, despair, the 
great inhibitors of large actions. It was 
Buddha who did not believe in this world, 
but in Nirvana, the blissful, who was 
ready to sacrifice his life in order to save 
the life of a goat. 



The fact is that Hinduism or Vedanta 
of all religions does not standardise one 
code of conduct foi people of all grades 
ill a social body. For the householder 
and Sannyasin and all people there are 
prescribed different rnles according to 
their station in life. The whole scheme 
of life is based on renunciation, when by 
gn dually f til filling his duties in different 



grades, he rises to higher and higher 
levels of renunciation, and each uplift 
means entry into a wider world and a fuller 
life. The symbols of his previous stage of 
life give place to wider symbols, until the 
apex is reached in Sannyas, when the whole 
world becomes a symbol of God, and the 
sense of the Divine becomes the habitnal 
spring and centre of his activity. The life 
of Sannyasa in which one cuts away from 
home, family community, and caste is a self- 
concentrated life in Reality, It is not im- 
poverishment of life but its enrichment, 
in which the deepest and profoundesl 
energies of human nature are liberated 
resulting in acts, the effects of which go 
rolling down the centuries. 

The one prominent fact which critics 
of renunciation fail to see that the life of 
renunciation does not mean any contr- 
action of life, that it does not lead 
to abatement of interest in one’s Swa- 
dharma, or duties acccording to one’s 
station in life. It is not suppression, but 
higher direction, it is not the killer of the 
springs of action, but the inspirer of en- 
lightened action. The senses are not killed 
in renunciation, but they become more 
alert and wide awake, because purged of 
the elements of darkness and inertia due 
to self-indulgence from ignoble motives, 
they become suffused with the Sattva ele- 
ment, aflame with intelligence and fit 
instruments for the performance of large 
actions. 

The object of stimulating seculai en- 
deavour in the people of this country, of 
creating in them a zeal, and interest in life 
should be attained accoidingto us, not by 
killing and obscuring the glorious ideal of 
? enunciation round wb lea the whole ct 
na of the nation has placed such etuphasri 
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and which has become a vital character- 
istic, but by emphasising the swadharma of 
individual or groups, which has been equally 
■emphasised; and the very force to perform 
the swadharma , with vigour and enlighten- 
ment will come from the spirit of renuncia- 
tion. If the hymns and songs and prayers 
of the Vivekananda Mission, the Arya 
Samaj and the Brahma Samaj are “brimful 
of the spirit of renunciation,” breathes of 
the impermanence of life, its underlying 
selfishness, they are so advisedly, because 
true to facts, and they do not presume to 
nerve men to action by blinding them with 
a false sort of optimism but place all hu- 
man action on the adamantine foundations 
of Truth. But these do not nullify or abate 
the significance of the light performance 
of swadharma , for by the vigorous and 
enlightened performance of swadharma 
conceived in the right spirit of the renun- 
ciation will the progress of the soul in 
knowledge and truth depend. It dis- 
cards the false view for the right one, and 
while advancing the social, communal 
interests of man, enabling him to sound 
them to their depths, subserves them to the 
gradual imfoldment of the life of Spirit, 
when ultimately the whole world-dream 
will vanish and God will be in its stead. 
If the people of this country have diuing 
the cycle of depression and torpor through 
which it is passing have not shown much 
improvement in the secular concerns of 
life, and advanced their temporal interests, 
it is because swadharma has decayed and 
men have gradually come to lead lives 
concentrated in self, in narrow grooves 
bereft of the dictates of swadharma , “pre- 
ferring meie living to honourable” and 
vigorous and fruitful living. And to create 
in them a zest in life, to make them 
prize it as real, earnest, piecious, and in- 
valuable is to rouse them again in the spiiil 
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of renunciation in the vigorous practice 
of swadharma , as a stepping-stone and 
the gateway to Mukti, Nirvana and Salva- 
tion. Only when the spirit is roused, by 
envisaging of a Great Ideal by the people, 
will the blood flow strongly through the 
veins, will it raise people from the dust 
and set them carving out their glorious 
destiny. The preaching of the szttadharma 
of individuals will not only cure the ills of 
life, banish poverty, misery and ignorance 
from the social and communal life, but 
the performance of swadharma in the 
spirit of renunciation subordinated to the 
attainment of the highest salvation or 
Mukti will prevent the lapsing into those 
excesses of materialism which a too 
materialistic and economic view of life is 
apt to generate, and further will consti- 
tute the very stepping stones from which 
higher view of life and renunciation 
will be reached and ultimately lead to 
the attainment of Mukti or Nirvana. 
The power of renunciation brought to 
bear on the material plane will wotk 
out their material prospeiity subordi- 
nated to spiritual welfare, made to act 
on the intellectual, will bring out all the 
latent richness of thought, will and senti- 
ment and brought to play on the spiritual, 
will lead to freedom fiom the world-dream. 
Physical, intellectual and spiritual well- 
being are the watchwards of Vedanta. 

The scheme of life which has been 
evolved by the Seers of India, which India 
during the whole course of its historical 
evolution has been living is based on the 
eternal verities of the destiny of man. Its 
aim is Mukti, its means, the performance 
of swadharma regulated by religion. That 
is why renunciation forms such a great 
part In the mental make-up of the people, 
why the Sanskrit scriptures arc a o heavily 
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tinctured with these ideals. Not political 
greatness, nor commercial supremacy is 
the goal of this scheme of life. But be- 
cause the ideals of Mnkti and renuncia- 
tion attain such a high level in it, does it 
fail to emphasise the righteous perform- 
ance of swadharma ? Books which are 
the accredited scriptures of the people 
are an emphatic enunciation of the swa- 
dharma of the people, the Bhagavad Gita 
f 01 example. It is no doubt possible to 
evoke a sort of intense, feverish activity 
and inteiest in this life in people by holding 
ideals more in line with their self-interest, 
by appeal to the commoner passions, and 
mateiial hopes and aspirations of mankind. 
Nations that have built their existence on 
political greatness, or commeicial supre- 
macy have no doubt' displayed much mani- 
festation of power, eneigy and improve- 
ment of life in pursuit of their national end. 
But have they been the better stayei for 
that? After a period of vigoious, fitful 
and in some cases vicious existence, 
with a temporary deprivation of political 
liberty or loss of commeicial greatness 
and mateiial prosperity, these nations had 
nothing to fall back upon to sustain 
them during peiiods of depression, and so 
pined away and vanished into the inane. 
Whereas civilisations based on spirituality 
have withstood many a shock of histori- 
cal foices, have the sustaining power to 
bear the periodic eclipse of material, 
economic and political prosperity and 
during periods of favourable historical 
ciicumstances to show signs of rejuvenes- 
cent and lestugent national life. Europe 
by breaking away from the teachings cf 
renunciation of true Christianity, has more 
and more secularised itself and shown much 
improvements in the secular concerns of 
file, but it has also because of that raised 
si u op of evils in its cra^c ior political 
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and material prosperity which threaten* 
to disrupt its polity, unless it is mindful to 
change its course and build on the basis of 
true religion. European life has been led 
to this increasing secularisation because of 
dogmatic Christianity nob been wide en- 
ough to include all departments of human 
activity, every step forward in modern 
science and learning having during the 
later century been taken in opposition to 
Chiistian theology. The result is, Euro- 
pean civilisation and Christianity have 
followed separate courses during the last 
century and beiefl of the spirit of renun- 
ciation in Christianity, the civilisation 
has more and more secrrlarised itself and 
run to material and political excesses and 
dangers. 

Vedanta on the other hand, and the 
civilisation based on it, though nowhere 
do the ideals of renunciation attain sucll 
a high level as in it. is yet wide enough 
to comprehend all phases of human acti- 
vity, in social, communal and national life 
at the same time chastening those acti- 
vities from running to excesses by the 
governance of a supreme Spiritual end. Tile 
u Swadharma n or Jatidharma as a means 
to Mnkti or salvation is an integral part 
of the civilisation. Renunciation in as- 
cending degrees forms the whole warp and 
woof of this civilisation, as its end is not 
merely material prosperity in this life 
or hereafter, but Mukti salvation, and 
fieedom from the world-dream. Eet us 
then beware how we listen to false pro- 
phets, who while desiring to advancing the 
material well-being will upturn the whole 
character of our civilisatian, and fasten 
upon us a economic and material view 
of life, — if that is at all possible. Then 
he tries to essay the impossible, to make 
the people forget their whole past, to 
"supples- the study and cherishing of the 
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Sanskrit Scriptures and Topics, tinctured 
as they arc with a high colour of renun- 
ciation, inimical to inaleiial prosperity, 
change the whole psychology of the people 
inherited through countless years and 
confine their look only to this world by 
“a pursuit of happiness in this world 
by the righteous acquisition of health, 
wealth and knowledge ” Writers in this 
strain are well-meaning, but fioin our 
own reading of Indian history and civili- 
sation, we have no hesitation in saying 
that their line of action is wrong, nay 
theli methods run counter to the whole 
genins and destiny of the people and 
therefore bound to be ineffective and in- 
operative. Their methods* if successful, 
by replacing our theme of life by a exotic 
one will not invigorate the national life 
but stagnate, and ultimately kill it— and a 
a civilisation which is not loyal to its own 
Dlurma will deseive to peiish. The path 
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of glory lies elsewhere in following the 
life theme of the people, renunciation and 
spirituality. If we are true to the genius 
of oui inherited culture and refuse to 
betray it under glamour of immediate 
hrateiial prosperity to economic and poli- 
tical views of life, not only will the misery, 
povefty and ignorance of the land be 
cured by the lighteous performance of 
wo cidkarnla as means of Mukti, but we 
will be preserving our characteristic cul- 
ture and view of life, and build oil the 
basis of that a type of nationality, spiri- 
tual, humane, just, with the material sub- 
ordinated to the spiritual, and bcieft of the 
excesses of political nationalism of conq- 
uest and exploitation. Oil renunciation 
and service, a fabric of nationality will be 
built which will not only be an agency of 
material prosperity, but will be an ark 
fencing mankind acioss the waters of life 
to Nirvana, the Blissful. 




WEAKNESS Olt STRENGTH? 



IIEN Swimi Vivekauanda quoted the 
pluase, “This Atman cannot be 
attained by the werk,” he fidly realised 
the meaning and intention of the words. 
It was lii« design, at the moment of 
speaking, to emphasise one particular 
aspect of truth. It was, moreover, his 
desire not only to “make the lion of 
Vedanta roar” but to arouse that hon to 
complete consciousness of its power ; he 
wished that power to be put into action 
for the vi\ location and regeneration of the 
Ind : a which he so profoundly lored He 
knew that no more stupendous midake 
could be made by man than that of vreld- 
ing to apparent weakness Whenever one 
sa} 0 ' +o 1* * rell, “ I am weak in power or 
in vm II* 'em h gh .Jiuhic a uic 



world; my education has been slender; I 
cannot lay claim to stieiigth of any kind” ; 
—he throws aside his opportunities for 
working the will of The One, and for 
helping those of his fellows who aie more 
in rtccd than he. 

“The lion-roar of Ad\ aita must re- 
sound in every hearth and home . . 

Come all of you to my assistance and set 
yourselves to wo^k ’ Notice how saga- 
ciously tlrs eloquent monk struck inspira- 
tion into his hearer’s heart and brain. 
Notice, al;o, that he was compelled to 
stake and sti'ke again before the brain 
perceived and the heart opened and closed 
upon Irs message His disdple remarked, 
“ it appeals to me rather to realise 
tli vt -t<ur ’ fot O'lt-nca* wuh the All) 
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“ through meditation, than make a display thou movedst Me against him to destroy 



of it through action.” “That” cries 
Swamiji, “ is but a state of stupefaction. 
What will be the use of merely remaining 
like that ? Does one feel happy in tasting 
a good thing all by himself ? One should 
share it with others. We mnst prove the 
truth of pure Advaitisin in practical life. 
Sankara left this Advaita philosophy in 
the hills and forests; while I have come 
to bring it out of those places and scatter 
it broadcast before the work-a-day world 
and society.” 

How swiftly, how surely, Vivekananda 
aimed the arrow of his reply. The dis- 
ciple, keenly earnest as he was, had 
sought to shelter himself behind the 
ascetic veil of meditation and contempla- 
tion. Swamiji rent the veil imperiously 
asunder, disclosing a certain undefined 
selfishness lurking in the disciple’s breast. 

There is a pertinent passage in the 
Scripture of the West, “all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” Dike many 
wise “sayings,” this passage is of Eastern 
origin. It occurs in the Book of Job ; 
history and analysis of him who has been 
described as the most patient man on 
record. It is part of a conversation 
between The Lord on the one hand and 
Satan the Evil One on the other, and the 
words in the passage are the words of 
Satan. The Lord of Evil knew well en- 
ough how precious life is to man and how 
natural it is for him, when in danger of 
losing life, to pay any price in order to 
escape death. 

Let us read a line or two of the story. 
There was a day, so the story runs, when 
the Sons of God came to present them- 
selves before the Lord. And the Lord 
said unto Satan, “Hast thou considered my 
seivant Job, a perfect and upright man? 
Still he hoideih fast his integrity, although 



him without cause.’ ’ And Satan answered 
the Lord, “All that a man hath will he give 
up for his life; but put forth thine hand 
now and touch his bone and his flesh and 
he will curse thee to thy face.” And the 
Lord said unto Satan, “Behold he is in thine 
hand; tut save his life.” So went Satan 
out and smote Job with sore boils from 
the sole of his foot to his crown. Then 
said his wife unto him “Dost thou still 
retain thine integrity? Curse God, and 
die.” But he said unto her “What? 
Shall we receive good at the hand of the 
Lord and shall we not receive evil ?” In 
all this, continues the narrator, did not 
Job sin with his lips. The holy man’s 
integrity was inviolable because of the 
invincibility of his faith. Later, when 
subjected to severer trials, he declared, 
‘ 4 Though He slay me , yet will I trust 
in Him.” And again “Though worms 
destroy this body, yet shall I see God.” 
This saint, who, in true accord with the 
Vedantic philosophy, endured good and 
evil alike at the will of the Lord, was 
willing to relinquish all, to renounce all, 
at his Lord’s bidding. ^ In that willing- 
ness lay his strength. Wasted by disease, 
torn by suffering and sorrow, deserted by 
acquaintances, mateiially impoverished, 
his soul stayed secure in its One-ness with 
the Lord. 

The disciple, whose dialogue with 
Swamiji we are still considering, had not 
yet arrived at this supreme stage of renun- 
ciation. He pleaded for the solitude of 
meditation and the great Guru, with un- 
erring skill and audacity, bade him throw 
aside his tendency to solitary self-seeking 
and enter loyally into the field of action. 
Vivekananda comprehended the desire 
frequently manifested by seekers after the 
Loid to exist only foi one's own salvation 
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and to avoid all the ordinary difficulties and 
duties which a striver for good has to en- 
counter. Real as the disciple’s struggle 
for religion was, he had not hitherto been 
able to oveicome his admiration for the 
life of peisonal salvation. In com- 
mon with a multitude of other similar 
enquirers on The Way he beheld the 
glorious goal ahead, but imagined it could 
only be attained by mental search. The 
apt injunction, “Seek, and thou shalt 
find,” signified actual search by movement 
of the whole man, body, soul, and spirit. 
Faith, after all, must be proved by deeds 
rather than by dreams. 

We may suppose even that, through the 
dream, by means of meditation, by the 
science of contemplation, the disciple 
acquired perception of One- ness — what 
then? Swam iji replies and with effective 
emphasis ; “ Granted that you attain per- 
sonal liberation, what matters it to the 
world? You must liberate the whole 
universe. Then only will you be estab- 
lished in the eternal truth. You will be 
established in the bliss of the Infinite, which 
is limitless like the skies, you will feel the 



whole sentient and insentient woild as your 
own self. Then you cannot help ti eat- 
ing all with the same kindness as you 
show towards yourself. This is indeed 
practical Vedanta.” 

The West has a like teaching, “No 
man liveth to himself “He that loveth 
his brother” (i. e. brother man) “abideth 
in the light” ; and “He that loveth not 
his brother, whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen.” 
One other text we would emphasise as 
strongly as may be possible ; “We know 
that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.” 

Assuredly, then, as Swamiji perceived, 
it is a veritable sign of weakness if one 
strives merely for his own salvation, his 
own attainment ; his own realisation. The 
strength of the lion of the Vedanta shows 
itself in love of all, in sacrifice for all, 
in work for all, Prayer is great ; but after 
all, work is greater; for work undertaken 
for the Lord and for the sons of the Lord, 
is practical prayer. 

Eric Hammond. 
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S ROWNING’S most triumphant, noble and 

beautiful utterances on the gieat questions 
of God and the ultimate life-principle of 
man have been embodied in “ La Sai Siaz,” the 
poem, which has often been compaied with the 
“In Memo^am , ’ of Tennyson. Heie death has 
made Browning essay to answei questions like 
“ does the soul survive the body ? Is there God’s 
self ? no or yes ?” And his faith is 

“All we know not, — o’er our heaven again 
Cloud closes, until, lo — 

Hope the arrowy, just as constant, comes to 

pierce its gloom, compelled 



By a power and by a purpose which, if no 

one else beheld 
I behold in life, — so — hope ! ” 

It is in this poem that occurs also the famous 
conversation between Fancy and Reason, in the 
course of which almost the whole of Browning's 
theology and philosophy is succintly discussed 
and God, soul, earth, heaven, hell are all in due 
course substantiated and then the question is, 
“ What else moie ? ” to which reason replies • — 
“Nothing! henceforth man’s existence bows 
to the monition “ wait 1 ” 

Take the joys and bear the son ows— neither 
with extreme concern ! 
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Living here means nescience simply ; ’tis 
next life that helps to learn. 

Shut those eyes, next life will open,— stop 
those ears, next life will teach 

Heanng's office, — close those lips, next life 
will give thee poweis of speech ! 

Oi, if action moie amuse thee than the 
passive attitude, 

Bravely bustle thiough thy being, busy thee 
for ill or good. 

Reap this life's success or failure 1 soon shall 
things be unpeiplexed 

And the nglu and wiong now tangled, he 

unravelled in the next.” (La Sai Siaz). 
Thus it is that this gieat imaginative apologist 
fotraulates foi us Ins blight gospel of hope. In 
him we find not meiely deep meditation, specu- 
lative mtellecluahsm but also that instinctive grasp- 
ing at the higher liuths which maiks his especial 
characteristic in an age much too ovei whelmed 
with the pale sad cast of thought and the ghastly 
lurid light of mateuaiisliq civilisation. May be 
that in point of vividness of conception, he is 
somewhat a loser m compaiison with Tennyson 
but that is only due to his more complex attitude 
?uid exalted thought so genet ally bound up with 
obscurity of expiession and indefiniteness of touch. 
But he is gieater than Tennyson, whose ideas are 
xaiely above the commonly accepted sense of 
things. So Bi owning would bear the ciosses of 
life confident that victory is sure foi him. He would 
be and he was to the last, as he has asseited m the 
veiy last piece of his wiitmg, those most interesting 
and highly impoitant tines since they furnish the 
^ey to the undei standing ol the whole man 

“ One who never turned his back, hut matched 
b i east foiwaicl 

Never doubted clouds would bieak, 

Nevei dreamed though light weie woisted 

vuong should tuumph 

* * * 

*‘No, at noonda), in the bustle of man’s woik-Ume 

Gieet die unscon with a cheei * 

Bid him foi ward biwt* an 1 * back as cither 

should be, 

« Strwc and thir e 1 « ‘ b*. fnpit on faic evu 

Then cisheie 1 ” — and 
that is his last legacy of op Linus tic cheei to man'* 
Vmd — surd) a message vei) high and mspmung 1 



We also know how Browning^ thought of the* 
necessary mcompletion of man led him also to. 
impose a conelative mcompletion on God, the Al- 
might), though he asseited the even greater 
conceptions some tunes. The foimei, as Mi. G. K. 
Chesteiton m his Life of Browning points out — 
“if man has self-sacufice and God has none, 
then man has in the uruveise a secret and blas- 
phemous supenonly,” and so much did the im- 
poi Lance of this thought of man’s mcompletion 
weigh with Browning that lie had thciefoie to take 
up the conception of the crucified Christ, God lay- 
ing his own life down foi the ledeeming of man — 
how necessaiy an idea that! At least to Robeit 
Browning, here, who always piized the onward wag- 
ing stiuggle foi tiuth and light moie than the tiuth 
lealised as One and humanly colouiless, to hin\ 
an abstiact ideal, is not fit for man to stnve foi and 
attain unto,— the idea wdnch has found expiession 
in his “ Numpholeptos” included in “ Pacchiaiolto 
and other Poems of 1876. Why? if man is in- 
complete, so should God be, although man finds 
his accomplishment in Qod but who knows if 
theie is not progress still eyeiinore and we say 
“amen,” theie is piogress and still ever tnoie, only 
pel haps*— and this may be only a conjectuie on 
our part, after all — Bi owning will not follow 
us consciously theie. He would jalhei lest with 
Saul, wheic we find the poet’s conception of the 
suffering God, “ifie Christ-Soul on eaith,” 

“ Tisthe weakness in suength that I ciy for l my 
flesh that I seek 

Jn the godhead 1 X seek and I find it. O Saul, 
it shall be 

A Face like my face thatieceives thee : a Man like* 
to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever ! a 
Hand like this hand 

Shall thiow open the gates of new life to thee! 

See the Chi 1st stand 1 ” 

So fai so good ! 

Browning’s optimism has been desciibed else- 
wheie as an “ nUunate and unshakable order that 
's founded upon the absolute s»ght and sound and 
smell and handling of things/’ wheie of course 
the woid absclinc has also to be mteipieted 
ni the light ol his ‘iivological conception. “ Exis- 
tence ’ v\e lepeal, was, accoidmg to Biowmng 
“ lustified because of its incompleteness.” What 
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e\ei lus most advanced eschatology of things 
might be, he was appaientl) steadfast ir- ms belief 
in life as a conscious, dehbeiate endeavour, thiough 
all kinds of sms or mistakes, checks and baffle- 
ments to leach the city of Peifection, the haven 
of all our crosses and trials, be) ond the high seas 
of life To him the mistakes that men commit in 
then lives weio of infante moment being fraught 
mih very gieat consequences towaids the teal self- 
lealisation of man, as he understood it. 

With this, laUeily, we shall have to combine once 
moie his emphasis cn the impoitaiice of the “ mo- 
ment ' in onr lives. The minute little point of time 
which contains within it the gcim of the infinite — 
purely, Bi owning is inconsistent in bis avowed 
ideas of time and space and imaginative actualisa- 
tion of the tiuth regaidmg them— expansion of the 
soul : — Should we not all live foi it, hope for it, 
hold by it, so we use to our own height for once 
at least, even if it be to lose it again, the loss 
making ns the gajneis fot it, for we would theieby 
gam the oue vision of oui high destiny, when we 
shall glide from out this cubbed, ciabbed and 
coffined existence of ours and only cross out a 
step or two of dubious twilight, to come ont on 
the other side, where there aie novel silent silver 
Rights and darks undreamed of, where we should 
all hush and bless ourselves with silence. That is, 
wheie we entei into the soul-side of oui human 
wotldly loves, in the supieme momeuts of our 
lives. Vealy, here is a conception which is much 
moie akin to Bergson's intuitive insight rather 
Shan to the Hegehau conception of a dialectical 
teleological movement in the tinivcise, where the 
sjnthesis is antved at by a meic logical piocess of 
commingling between the ihests and anti-thesis. 

No, Browning’s supieme distinction lies in his 
“vision 1 of self-exceeding; not the individual 
marching along with the woild for a dim, hazy, 
self-realisation, m the fai, fai distance, as Tennyson 
would haven, but the incorpoiation in us of the 
ideal aud an ever-ieady and active mood “not by 
discounting life as fools do heie, paid by instal- 
ment, but like the grammarian himself to wain 
others not to pi die ot most 01 least, painful 01 
§asy ! ’ foi, as lie said — 

“ Even to the crumbs I’d fam eat up the least. 

Ay nor feel queasy 1 ” 

(A Grammanau's, tuneral). 



Thus we leached 111 Bi owning almost the very 
highest that bis soul was capable of giving us And 
all this time we have been slinking the ostensible 
weak places in his optimism. A poet is never or 
at least should not be judged according to the 
lines wheicb) we judge a theologian 01 a phi loso- 
phei His is not a closely reasoned out system, 
and hovvevei much some may have titcd to reduce 
the thoughts of Bi owning into a system, ne m*sst 
obseive that the peisonalilv of the hue poet stands 
above it all. The poet bungs out his intuitions 
before the whole world and with a gradual accretion 
of sliength to Ins pinions he soars jet higher 
and higher where we common men can haidly 
dare look at him. Theie are his most exalted 
moments which we are much apt to foiget as much 
as the poet himself, who because of this deficiency 
has to go down to posterity dad more with lus 
imperfections than otheiwise Browning has, in 
some places — his “ Paracelsus,” and “ Fifine at the 
Fan,” for example — has given expression to that 
other characteristic of the human mind which cannot 
so easily immuie itself within a mere glonous 
hope foi the future iu heaven or upon this earth 
even foi the matter of that. Where, it asks, is the 
gurrantee of my gaining the tiuth in future, if in* 
the leal, moving, vital present the tiuth escapes 
us so consistently and so systematically. That is 
the exact pioblem where Browning stays back — 
though back he will uige he goes never, lus hopes 
supplying him the necessaiy impetus to a faither 
and faither realisation— for he did not quite fully* 
divinelhe full siguificance of the bairiers of time 
and space, except perhaps in a dull, sub -conscious 
manner. 

Not that, according to him man should allow 
himself to be “ seduced by temptations of sense, 
denying the light that is in him” and blindly 
yielding to a shrewd and woildly wise policy, 
Urns committing himself m open rebellion to his 
“ sptulual, his infinite life and its concerns ” but 
that he should bewaie how he dares to overleap 
the bounds of time, this earthly and terrestiial life 
and tty to accomplish under all the lestiictions ot 
his life, the work of eternity, “ die deplojmg of our 
total powei and “thrusting in time eternity’s 
conctrn ” : which if he does he is bound to go 
and dash himself into pieces against ihe walls of 
time and space, seeing that his objects are un- 
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attainable/' Abt vogler failed through this and 
so did Paiarelsus and Aprile and Sordello and 
from their faduies came their due punishments 
and rewards. When disappointment overcook their 
hearts then it was that the light of tmth dawned 
on them and reclaimed them from then ways, to 
the salvation of their souls. As he makes St. 
John say, in “A death m the desert" that God's 
gift was that man should conceive of truth and 
yearn to gain, catching at mistake ; the ultimate 
truth can never be his ; he can have premonitions, 
insights, intuitions but still he is only breaking 
and building, changing what was wrought. It is 
God only who makes the “ live shape at a jet " and 
that consummation he is to wait for fulfilment in 
another sphere. And true to his instinct of 
optimism, Biowning cannot stand the idea of inter* 
mediate lives for man’s accession unto the supreme 
truth. For why ? he should say, is not this life of 
ours enough ? He cries ont in a half-snspicious 
manner : 

44 Yet I hardly know. When a sonl has seen 
By the means of Evil that good is best, 

And through earth and its noise, what is 
heaven's serene, — 

When its faith in the same has stood the test — 
Why, the child grown man, you bum the rod, 
The uses of labour are surely done. 

There lemamed a rest foi the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enongh for me. 

(Old pictures in Florence) 

To the man, who has set his heart on gaining the 
ntmost of all knowledge, not a summation of it, 
but the essence of it all, Paracelsus-like to taste 
the forbidden fruit of Robert Bi owning, has he 
really any hope to educe from a Browninggite 
conception of life ? The answer is both yes and 
no. He can take the propnlsion to life, his half- 
muttered, half-spoken aloud truths of the ultimate 
kind, he can take his sense and indications, his 
suggestions and half-revelations and then dive 
down deep m his own self, yes, for the Absolute 
Itself inspite of him but not this time Paracelsus- 
like with an evident weak spot in his chaiacter, a 
bar in his escutcheon. And is that possible ? 
With the vision of the One beyond nine and space 
still tiacing its coutse on through the histoiy of 
hundreds of yeai s, wuh added strength and lustre 
thrown upon it b\ the successive genet at'on ol 



samts can India, standing where she does, deny 
the sight and sense theieof ? The vision of those 
ancients penetiaied even deeper into the problems 
of life whence arose both the elixir and the trans- 
figuration thereof at once giving a far higher 
exaltation of the peiceptions. feelings thought and 
actions of which life consists and embodying a far 
deeper and stronger realisation of the problems o£ 
humanity in words that glow and burn diamond- 
like through the century-old darkness of our 
earthly life. The fetish of the time and space 
conception of the modern mind has no influence 
on the psychology of men of their stamp, hence 
the thoroughness and the complete “ other-worldli- 
ness ” of ther vision which the modern woild 
stands so urgently in need of to-day. 

Pessimism, which is only a break-down of the 
common worldly kind, — not a total rupture and a 
new incision made from the established rut of 
things, — conjugal love, or earthly ambition, learn- 
ing or beliefs of the Semitic realistic type when In 
jeopardy will surely find their account in poems 
like Browning’s and be exalted and refined in the 
light that the author chooses to throw on them and 
there meet their conservative doom ; for it must 
be said that Browning also is a “ conservative " 
only at a further remove from Tennyson, when 
the former made it a point with him to start wildly 
at the man who would daie to remove earth’s; 
encrustiations and peep beyond this life and the 
world. The pessimism of the adventurer who has 
found that after all, the symbols themselves seduce 
us from the realisation of a truer Truth that in an 
ultimate analysis, beauty and love and hope slip 
away through the fingeis and only the higher 
essence of them remains; things which all fade 
away irrevocably, is, strong in its conviction that 
all that a poet with an eminently “ realistic " con- 
ception of a God who is the fulfiller and restorer 
of them all in another trans-mundane sphere may 
urge on his own behalf will not serve to tecalli 
and reinstate them in the one particular form ira 
which it wishes to retain all things. And if this 
pessimism reaches down into the very coie of 
things, it will not be satisfied with anything short 
of an immediate consciousness of their right 
existence and its truth and joy, Sat, Chit, Ananda, 
yea, m this vei y existence of ouis bound up as it 
is with the barriers of time and its associates For 
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the conception will be in time but not of time — 
It is the conception of Brownings “moment” 
theory elevated and elaborated into the true thing 
that it is. The battle-songs of the man who will 
fight for this will be composed a little in a diffeient 
strain from those of ouis and he is sure to leave, not 
•that he ts made to leave, but leave of his own ac- 
cord. “ For Beauty, Beauty’siarest flower ; for Txuth, 
the bps thal never deceive, and fot Love, love’s 
haunted bowers,” to merge into the infinite un- 
known. And the “ enunciation of the fundamental 
peifection within — not without — all things” is 
•surely one of the very first postulates that a spirit 
of this type will have to proceed upon. As m 
Tagote, (quoted by J. H. Cousins) “ only in the 
deepest silence of ntght the stats smile and whisper 
among themselves — “ vain is this seeking ! un- 
broken peifection is over all \ ” 

But this in no sense should be undei stood to 
deciy or even to find out actual flaws in the mes- 
sage of hope which is so chai acteristically Brown- 
ing’s own. We have only seen that he cannot 



satisfy men of one very certain peculiar tempera- 
ment. Bi owning has and jet will have many 
hearers both m the east and west when he sings 
of our hopes remaining vital and completed in a 
subtler and more transcendent form, in the end, as 
suddenly, the worst will turn the best to the 
bravest and the black minute of painful dissocia- 
tion fiom our physical bodies is over and we meet 
with our fulfilment of love and joy, clasping them 
at our heart and with God leaving the rest. 

He will always temain a tower of strength on out 
side tn his invitation to us to be up and on our legs, 
for Tiuth beacons ahead, in spite of the inherent 
weak places in his gospel viewed as a whole. His 
glonous legacy to his posterity — the call to maxch 
“ From vain to real, fioin mistake to fact, 

From what seemed good, to what now proves best, 
How' could man have progression oihenvise 

is surely, a thing we can lay to our heaxt and let it 
burn m our minds and then see for ourselves 
where it leads us on to. 

Da YAM A YA MlTKA, M A. 
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* * Your suggestion to me to go back to 

India is no doubt right, but a seed has been 
sown in this country, and there is the possibi- 
lity of its being nipped in the bud if I go 
away all on a sudden. Hence I have to wait 
sometime. M01 cover it will be possible to 
manage everything nicely from here. Every- 
body requests to me to return to India. It is 
all right, but don’t you see it is not wise to 
depend upon others. A wise man should 
stand firm on his own legs and act. Eveiy- 
thing will come about, slowly. For the 
present don't forget to be on the look out 
for a site. We want a big plot, — of about 
ten to twenty thousand rupees, — it must be 
right on the Ganges. Though my capital is 
small, I am exceedingly bold. Have an eye 



on securing the land. At present we shall 
have to work three centres, one in New York, 
another iu Calcutta and a third in Madras. 
Then, by degrees, as the Lord will arrange, 
* * You must keep a strict eye on health, 

let everything else be subordinated to 
that. * * 

is eager for travel, well, it is good, 

but these are very expensive countries ; a 
preacher needs here at least a thousand lupees 

a month. But has boldness, and it is 

God who provides everything. Quite true, 
but he must have to improve his Eng- 
lish a little. The thing is, one must have to 
snatch his bread from the jaws of the mis- 
sionaxy scholars. That is, one must snub 
these people by dint of learning, or he will 
be blown off at a puff They understand 
neither Sadhu» nor your Sannyasdns, nor the 
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spirit of teminciation What they do under- 
stand is the va>tness of learning the display 
of eloquence and tremendous activity. Over 
and above that, the whole count! y will be 
seaiching for flaws, the clergy will day and 
night try to snub yon, tlnough force or guile. 
You must get rid of these obstructions to 
pieach your doctitues. Through the mercy 
of the Divine Mother eveiything is possible. 
But in my opinion if goes on starting 

some societies in the^Smjab and'Madras, and 
you become organised, it will be the best 
thing. It is indeed a great thing to discover 
a new path, but it is as difficult a task to 
cleanse that path and make it spacious and 
nice, If you live for some time in places 
wheie I have sown the seeds of our Master’s 
ideah, and succeed in developing the seeds 
into plants, you will be doing much greater 
work than ! did. What will they who can- 
not manage some ready- made thing, do with 
regaid to things that are yet to come? If 
you cannot add a little salt to a dish almost 
done, how am I to believe that you will 

collect all the ingredients ? Let , as an 

alternative, stait an Himalayan Math at 
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Almora, and have a H hi ary theie, so that we 
may spend some of om spare time in a cool 
place, and practise spiiitiicd exetcises, How- 
ever, I have nothing to say against any p irticu- 
lar course which any one may be led to adopt ; 
on the conti ary, god-speed — firdpS; * 

“ May yom journey be prosperous.” Tell him 
to wait a bit. What’s the good of being in 
a luniy? You shall all travel the whole 

world, — coinage! has a great capacity 

for wotk within him. Hence I expect much 
of him. * * Yon remember, l suppose, 

how after Sri Kamakitshna’s passing away, 
all forsook ns as so many worthless, ragged 

boys. Only people like were our friend * 

at that hour of need. And we shall never 
be able to repay onr debts to them. * * 

Tell in private that lie has nothing to 

fear, that those who are piotected by the 
Lord must be above fear. I am a puny man, 
but the gloues of the Loid are infinite 

— discard fear. Let not your faith 
betshaken. * v Has danger any power over 
one whom the Lord bas taken into His fold ? 

Ever yours 

Vivekanauda. 




WHY 1 BECAME A HINDU AND SOME OF MY INDIAN EXPERIENCES 



f HAVE been asked to tell you something 
about my Indian expeiicnces. The request 
seems simple enough; but when I thought 
over the maitei I found that it was not so easy to 
put the^e expeiiences before otheis. In the fust 
place >on must lemembei that the impressions of 
a foieign countiy must be fresh and viv.d to be 
piopeily expressed. I have lived among you for 
so many years and I regard India and her people 
so much as my own, that I can no longei regaid 
you from ihe standpoint of a ui anger, A foieigner 
makes comparisons and criticises, he stands apait 
and observes. And even though he mixes freely 
with the people and moves among them as a 



* Paj cr read before the Ynekananda hourly at Calcutn, 
oy Biahmachai' GurivVa- 



pailicipartt, it is always more or less as a witness* 
Externally one may adopt all the ways and customs 
of a people ami still internally remain a perfect 
stranger. You know how often tlvs ha 3 been the 
case even with well meaning persons I need 
point only towards the great nrajonty of Chnsmn 
mtssionaiies. To become really tin, ted with 1 
foreign people requires not only !o 7 e and syinpithy 
and admiration, but also the capacity to to. get and 
bieak with the past to begin life as it veie all 
anew And even then the amalgamation is a slow 
process. It must be a growth from within, a 
iransfoimation, an ass mil an on of that for which 
the countiy and the people stand. One must 
piobe and hnd md billy accept the soul, the life 
throb, rhe <lc< 1 o, ^ a people shculd oik ever hops 
to teaily become one 01 ht.n 
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You all know that the pulse-beat of India is her 
leligion. And unless religion becomes one’s 
highest good, one’s ma n object in life, one’s 
supreme aim and desiie, no mattei how much wc 
may love and admire India in other directions, we 
will always lemain foreigners, we Will nevei be- 
come one of her children, we will nevei feel that 
that all distinction has slipped away, — that we have 
become Hindus among Hindus. To become a 
Hindu is a piocess that cannot be foiced thiough 
external means, it is a natural growth, it is a change 
in the mental make-up. 

But when that stage has been reached, then all 
distinction falls away. Theie is then no more 
criticising, no moie making of com pan sons, no 
more the attitude of the witness. 'Hi at stage is 
then passed and left behind. Life becomes 

then a natuial flow, the fmeign country has be- 
come one’s own count ! y , one becomes then identi- 
fied with Indian life and the diffeience between 
India and other countries is no longer an object of 
special notice. 

My fust acquaintance with India was thiough her 
leligion and that has always remained my main 
point of contact. And theiefoie there was nevei 
much stock-taking m othei diiections. All else 
fell into the back-giound. India’s leligion is my 
religion and theiefore India has become my own 
and your expeiiences are my experiences. Out 
expei ler.ces aie in common and theiefoie I do not 
find it so easy to point out to you what exactly my 
Indian expeiiences aie. 

And there is something else that I would ask you 
to lemember. And that is that my real Indian ex- 
pei fences began long befoie I came to India. 
These expeiiences aie of a deep and saued natuie 
and they aie of far gieatei importance than what 
one sees and learns by simply v.smng a foreign 
land. 

I remember how many year 1 ' ago in the West I 
complained to one of oui Swarms, that, though we 
had lived together so long, I still knew so little 
about India. And what was the Swann s reply ? 
“ My boy/’ he said, “ I have given you the best 
that India lias to give ” How significant and true 
was the answei. Foi had he not in Luted me into 
the deepest mysteries of )our religion? Had he 
not made me i Hindu even ^hde hung in the 



West ? What greater thing has India to give to the 
world than her Eternal letfgion? What other 
country has any gift to offei that can be compared 
with the priceless gift of India, — her leligion? 

If my Indian experiences should mean only what 
I have seen and met with in this country, then 
these expeiiences would be superficial. Indian 
expeiiences should be deeper than that, they should 
relate to one’s soul, they must be soul-experiences 
to be of any real value. 

Indian experiences are nnique. They are the 
expeiiences of Rishis and Sages, expeiiences after 
which evciy human heart should hanker. There- 
fore India stands supieme among the nations of 
the woild, because she holds a treasure, a gift to 
humanity which no other nation lias to offer. 
Othei nations may possess wealth, they may enjoy 
gieatei woildly prosperity, but India holds the 
bread of life, the spiritual tiuth, without which, it 
seems, no nation can long withstand the onslaught 
of time. India possesses something that lies be- 
yond the phenomenal, something that the senses 
cannot bung to our notice, something that lies 
deep hidden «u the human heait. And when one 
comes m contact with that, then one becomes a 
true Hindu and one’s love for India goes deeper 
even than the love of the country and her people. 
One has then come m contact with the soul of 
Ind*a, the Reality behind what the senses report. 
To be or become a true child of India one has to 
accept the leligion of her people, one has to 
become a Hindu in religion. Heait must speak to 
heait, soul must touch soul. Then and then alone 
there is true union that brings genuine lov§ and 
sympathy and understanding. For there is no 
stronger bond than the bond of leligion. 

It is for this reason that so many live and work 
among us, men and women of noble character, 
full of good will and self-sacrifice, who notwith- 
standing then best intentions, lemam foreigners, 
sisters and brothers with foreign aims, w«th 
foiugn ambitions. They have not unde? stood what 
India stands foi, they do not touch the heait, the 
soul of the people. And therefoie then exertions 
do not always lead to ihe highest good. 

To be a true Hindu it is not necessary to adopt 
all the ways and customs of the ccuntiy ; it is not 
necessary that one should dress m cnador and 
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dhooti ; it is not necessary even to live on Indian 
soil. To be a true Hindu one must be the spiritual 
child of the Indian Rishis and sages, one must 
drink in their words with thirstiness, one must 
sit at their feet and learn. And having learned 
one must attempt to follow their holy examples, to 
follow in their footsteps. Then we are true Hindus, 
brothers and sisters with one common aim. And 
what is that aim ? To work out one’s own salva- 
tion and at the same time to live for the good 
of all. 

And then external differences count for little. 
Colour of skin, little differences in mode of living, 
even the diffeience of language, all these will be 
forgotten. The barrier i^. lifted, for soul speaks 
then to soul, the heart beats in unison with the 
heart-throb of this great nation. 

That this is possible, we can not deny. I need 
mention only one example, a name, known and 
honoured and loved by you all, I mean the late 
Sister Nivedita. In her life we have seen the 
example of what I have tried to make clear iu so 
many words. 

But do not misunderstand me. When I say that 
we must adopt the religion of the country to be 
true Hindus, I do not say so in a sectarian sense. 
The Hindu religion is the broadest, the most 
liberal of all religions. It is the mother-religion 
from which all other religions are born. Foi the 
essence of all leligionscan be traced to that one 
common source, the scriptures of the Hindus, the 
oldest religious scriptures in the world. 

That I do not take Hinduism or Vedanta in a 
sectarian sense I shall now try to make clear. I 
will do so by taking up a question that is put to 
me every now and then both m India and when I 
was in the West. The question is this : Why 
have you adopted Hinduism as your religion ? Is 
not Christianity a good religion ? Does it not lead 
to the highest goal ? Does it not bring salvation 
to its true votaries ? If so, why then did you re- 
nonnce the teligion in which you were born, the 
religion of your native land, the religion in which 
you have been raised and trained ? Besides, — so 
they said in the West, — see what Chiistianily has 
done for us. Compare the social and material 
conditions m Christian countries with the condi- 
tions of the land wheie Vedanta took its birth and 



wheie it is the national religion to-day. Ceitainly 
If we look at the poverty of India and compaie it 
with our prosperity in the West, we cannot but 
conclude that Christianity is a boon to humanity 
and we need not go to other lands or religions to 
improve our conditions. 

Thgjast part of this argument is easily met, for 
I would reply that the piospenty of the West is a 
development quite apait fiom her religion. Jesus 
did not come to eaith to teach man how to build 
up a rich and prosperous society. He caine to 
teach the great lesson of all religions, namely, how 
to get rid of sin, of greed and lust and hatred and 
oppiession, how to live in the world and not to be 
of the world. He came to cleanse society of 
low and degrading conditions, to make man puie 
and holy. And above all he taught renunciation. 
‘‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” 

Observe Western society ! Where is that meek- 
ness, that lowliness of heait which Jesus spoke of ? 
Where is that rest in the soul that Jesus taught? 
I assure you, there is moie of this in India to-day 
than in any Western country I have ever visited. 

“Verily I say unto you, take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall dunk, 
nor yet for your body what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more than meat and the body than 
raiment ? Behold the fowls of the air for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather unto bains. 
Yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not 
ye much bettei than they ? ” 

Is this the gospel of health, wealth and pros- 
perity ?— the gospel of so-called Christian countries 
to-day! No, the prospeuty of the West is not 
due to her love for Chnst and obedience to his 
commands ; it is the outcome of human ambition, 
of sti uggle for wealth and comfort. And but too 
often has this been done at the expeuse of all that 
is highest and noblest in man. Nay, to bring up 
the pi osperity of the West as an argument in favor 
of Christianity must always fall flat ou the ears of 
the Hindu. And thank God that it is so. Nay, 
the childreu of Sn Krishna, of Buddha, of Sankara- 
charya, of Lord Chaitanya, of Ramakrishna, of 
Vivekananda, are not so easily deceived. Neither 
^dl the hue childien of Chnst be thus deceived 
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And as regards myself, I would say that I have 
not adopted Vedanta to impiove my material 
conditions. It was to improve my spiritual welfare 
that I took refuge in the Vedic teachings, that I sat 
at the feet of Hindu teachers. 

But let us look now at the first part of the 
question. If true Christianity leads the sincere 
devotee to the highest spiritual goal, why then 
have I renounced Chnstianity to become a Hindu? 
This is a rather pointed question especially to 
those who profess to be the followers of Sri Rama- 
krishna and the Swami Vivekananda. For was it 
not one of Sri Ramakrish a’s great gifts to human- 
ity that he demonstrated in his own life and that 
he taught to otheis that all religions when sincerely 
followed lead to the same goal ? And did not 
the Swami Vivekananda say in his American ad- 
dresses : “ I have not come to make you Hindus. 
I have to make you better Christians/' 

What then am I to answer to the question : 
why I gave up Christianity and adopted Hinduism ? 
The answer in my case is ieally very simple. I 
did not renounce Christianity for the simple 
reason that I never was a Christian. Though bom 
in a Christian country, I never accepted Christian- 
ity as my religion. I never joined any church or 
religious denomination. I did not accept religion 
in any form until I came in contact with Eastern 
thought. It was only through the glad tidings of 
the Vedanta, when these came to me through the 
blessed words of the Swami Vivekananda, that I 
took to the leligious life. Christianity had left me 
stranded ; I was like a boat without rudder, hope- 
lessly drifting hither and thither, not able to find a 
place to anchor. I sought but found no resting 
place ; iny doubts were not solved. Religion was 
to me a maze in which I had lost my way. The 
churches, the preachers, could not satisfy me. I 
did not know which way to turn. And it was then 
that Vedanta came to my rescue. Here for the 
first time I found my doubts solved, my heart was 
filled with hope. And when I came in* contact with 
the Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission in the 
West, the path was made straight and I knew that 
the goal could be reached and that henceforth 
eveiything depended on my own sincenty of 
purpose. 

Therefore, uevei having accepted Christianity, 



there was nothing for me to reject, nothing to give 
up in that direction. It was only after I beoame a 
Hindu that I conld accept and understand the 
teachings of Christ. Bnt that is no reason that I 
should turn around now and become a Christian* 
For beautiful and life-giving as are the teachings 
of Christ there is nothing in his teachings that we 
do not find in the Vedanta. And now as a Hindu 
I realise that the great value of Vedanta lies in the 
fact that it reconciles all religions. It breaks 
down all barriers of sectarianism and dogmas and 
it establishes absolute freedom of thought. Had I 
been a Christian to start with I would have pro- 
bably accepted Christ as my chosen ideal, I would 
have tried to find my inspiration from the Bible. 
But as it was, it was but natural that my heart went 
out in the direction from which I had received my 
first inspiration. But as a Vedantist I can have 
no quairel with true Christianity as Christ taught it. 



When the Swami Vivekananda came to the 
West, people thought that he had come to start a 
new religious sect. He was interviewed by the 
representatives of most of the leading journals. 
And to these men he had to give out what he and 
his message stood for, The Swami then told them 
distinctly that sects are founded on non-essentials. 
The essential part of all religions is very much the 
same ; all religions are different expressions of the 
same truth as suited to different minds ; Vedanta is 
the kernel of all religions; leaving aside non- 
essentials, it lays stress on that which is the basis 
of religion. 

From this it follows that Vedanta does not ask 
any one to give up his own religion. Wfu n one 
becomes a Vedantin he need not cease to be a 
Christian. One may remain a Christian and study 
the Vedanta in the hope that by doing so, new 
light may be thrown on his own religion. In other 
woi ds, that by doing so he may become a better 
Chustian. 



(To be continued.) 
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crcr?* cf^^rr: qmnraq 

^TSOTfeg^'- ^gqm ^rara irvs^ii 

272, For one who seeks deliverance 
from the poison of this world (Samsara) , 
those three desires have been designated 
by the wise as the strong iron fetters to 
shackle one’s feet. He who is free from 
them truly attains to Liberation. 

fqsrrrer 

n^ll 

273. The lovely odour of the Agaru 
(agallochutn) which is hidden by a power- 
ful stench due to its contact with water 
etc., (again) manifests itself when the 
foreign smell has been fully removed by 
mere rubbing. 



275. The desire for Self-realisation is 
obscured by the countless desires for 
things other than the Self. When they 
have been destroyed by the constant at- 
tachment for the Self, the Atman clearly 
manifests Itself of Its own accord. 

rxt rt- 

*rTOT HR I 

t?t w wr^RRT- 

276. As the mind becomes gradually 
established in the Inmost Self, it propor- 
tionately gives up the desires for external 
objects. And when all such desires have 
been eliminated, there takes place the un- 
obstructed Realisation of the Atman. 

JerRF^qq *T3T TWc^T JFU HSTTiaf qiftor. I 

^qarref- ^T'sqr^rrqqq IR^II 

277 The Yogi’s mind dies, being cons- 
tantly fixed on his own (Real) Self. Thence 
follows the cessation of desires. There- 



3FH :raHRR<f^HHRRT- 

snpfNrqqqjqr fq^r 

qqfqq *;prnr IRvsBIl 

274. Like the fragrance of the sandal- 
wood, the perfume of the Supreme Self, 
which is covered with the dust of endless, 
virulent desires imbedded in the mind, when 
purified by the constant friction of 
Knowledge, is (again) clearly perceived, 

[ Sandalwov die Again’ ot the previous 
Sloka is meant 

Yawno m ^ao&Lir means both odom m 1 
desne. ] 

O'V A 



fore do away with thy superimposition. 

hr schr kw . hxrh i 

$3 nv* e * 

278. Tamas is destroyed by both Sattva 
and Rajas, Rajas by Sattva, and Saliva 
dies when purified. Therefore do away 
with thy superimposition, through the 
help of Sattva. 

qrcssr gsqm qgftfa fafajR fq»«r: I 

279. Know'ng for certain that the Pra- 
mMIw work will maintain this body, 
lempm quiet and. do away with thy 



WROTRWrWWT \ jmpeilmposition carefully and with fortL 

%qf qre WRT ^ tude. 
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\_P1d7ahdha — the 1 exultant of past Kaima that 
has led to the piesent birth. When this is worked 
out, the body falls, and Videhamukti is the lesult ] 

nrTt I 

srreRR*ra: sr ir*so|I 

280. u I am not the individual soul, but 
the Supreme Biahman,” — eliminating 
thus all that is not-Self, do away with thy 
superimposition, which has come through 
the momentum of (past) desires. 

ststt gfsn ^TTgajsrr wmx 

^ \\^\\\ 

281. Realising thyself as the Self of all 
by means of Scripture, reasoning and thy 
own Realisation, do away with thy super- 
imposition, even when a trace of it seems 
to appear. 

wsttsrr wil r nTprarfer rrt 1 

r<st iR'Rit 

282. The sage lias no connection what- 
ever with action, as he has no idea of 
accepting orgivingup. Therefore, through 
constant engrossment on the Brahman 
alone, do away with thy superimposition. 

283. Through the realisation of the 
identity of Brahman and the soul, result- 
ing from such great dicta as 4 Thou art 
That 5 and so forth, do away with thy 
superimposition, with a view to strengthen 
thy identification with Brahman. 



TgzKnm n vwii 

284. Until the identification with this 
body is completely rooted out, do away with 
thy superimposition with watchfulness 
and concentrated mind. 



^ irc^ii 



i6s 

285. So long as even a dream -like per- 
ception of the universe and souls persists, 
do away with thy supei imposition, 
learned one, without the least break. 

[ The universe and souls— i. e pluiality. ] 

R:TRT trW: fa*g?r: I 

sRfesTrsm* f^ygrgTtflrsnmm^tiw 

286. With out giving the slightest chance 
to oblivion on account of sleep, concern 
in secular matters or the sense-objects, 
reflect on the Self in thy mind, 

vxmxv^xhm^ mraNfirt ^3: 1 

SFfrarT 35 *cfh£r 

287. Shunning from a safe distance the 
the body, which has come from parents 
and itself consists of flesh and impurities, 

■ — as one does an outcast, — be thou Brah- 
man and realise the consummation of thy 
life. 

[ Shu?i?iing — i. e. giving up all identification of 
the body which is very impure. ] 

STCPKTO JRT^iRt 3 RTRR I 

g*# wr giriR^ii 

288. Merging the finite soul in the Su- 
preme Self, like the space enclosed by a 
jar in the infinite space, by means of medi- 
tation on their identity, always keepqniet, 
O sage. 

289. Becoming thyself the self-effulgent 
Brahman, the substratum of all phenom- 
ena, — as that Reality, give up both the 
macrocosm and the microcosm, like two 
filthy receptacles. 

[ Give up micjocosm — ceasing to care for the 

whole univeise, which is other than the Self, and 
which pales into insignificance before the majesty 
of Lhe Self. ] 

fffajR ^Rqjft ¥R *R?f IRS-OU 
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290. Transferring the identification now 
rooted in the body, to the Atman, the 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, and 
discarding the subtle body* be thou ever 
alone, independent. 

[ Discarding — ceasing to identify oneself with.] 

srnarmr^ri *ror i 

v 

srTtsrr 

291. That in which there is this reflec- 
tion of the universe, as a city is reflected 
in a mirror, — that Brahman am I ; — 
knowing this thou will attain the con- 
summation of thy life. 

299. That which is real and thy own 
primeval Essence, that Knowledge, and 
Bliss Absolute, the One without a second, 
which is beyond form and activity— at- 
taining That one should cease to identify 
oneself with one’s false bodies, like an 

actor giving up his assumed mask. 

[ False bodies — the gross, sublie and casual 
bodies, uhich aie superimpositions upon the Atman. 

Like an actor etc . — When the actor has played 
his pait, he is simply a man. So the man of reali- 



sation is one with Brahman, his real Essence. ] 



«err?*r:ir Jj!*r 

tNnrsrsr* i 

wwwit smmr: 

293. This abjective universe is absolute- 
ly unreal ; neither is Egoism a reality, for 
it is observed to be momentary. How 
can the perception that I know all, be 

true of Egoism etc. which are momentary? 

[ The perception all — Man’s inherent beke£ 

in tlie omniscience of the Atman is meant. ] 




fas* ’ginrefa i 

2 tp=t 

294. But the real £ I ’ is that which 

* 

witnesses the Ego and the rest. It exists 
alwa>s, even in the state of profound 
sleep. The Smti herself says, “It is birth- 
less, eternal” etc. Therefore the Param- 
atinan is different from the gross and 
subtle bodies. 

[ Exists always sleep — as the witness of all 

expei lence. 

The Sruii — The reference is to the Kath& 

Upanishad, I. ii. 18 .] 

(To be continued] 
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The King's Wife . By James H. Cousins. Pp 95 . 
Size 5 by 7 in. Published by Ganesh & Co., 
Madras. 

A shoit drama based on the story of Akbar’s 
coming in disguise to visit the greatest of women 
saints and singeis— Mil a Bai. The author says in 
tlie foieword, " Akbar and Mira are sepaiated by 
a century . The authoi hopes that the pre- 
sentation of thiee types of religious expiess»on, 
the spiritual adventure and breadth of Akbai the 
simple devotion of Miia, the mquisitoml fanatic- 
ism of Kumba ( the Rajput prince lepresenled as 
the husband of Mira ) which are contemporaneous 



m all lands and ages, may be the evocation of 
some measuieof sesthetic joy, provide compensation 
for historical discrepancy.” The types of charac- 
ter ate vividly drawn especially that of Mira, with 
her heart completely given to the Lord of Brinda- 
ban, and her mind floating in the thought-world 
of the Biindaban within the Heait, ready to diift 
away bom hei earthly moorings. The finis of the 
diama is o* tragic intensity, quite in keeping with 
Miia's loftiness of vision, foi even in death when 
the call came u to do the kings wish/ she lan 
out to meet the footsteps of the Lord of Bnndabaa 
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We have received the 7th pait of Maiathi 
translation of the Life of Swami Vivekananda, 
edited by Mi. Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik. The 
get-up of the book is good. We are not ouiselves 
proficient in Mahratti language, but fiom a cursory 
glancing through the pages with the help of a 
friend acquainted with Maiathi, we find that in 
some places the translations aie not correct and 
happy. For example, taking fior the quotation 
prefixed to the volume, we find, “I lecommend 
you to struggle ” the word stiuggle is translated 
in Marathi by the word which accord- 

ing to Maiahti dictionaiy means “quairel.” 
This is very unhappy, the Swami heie was simply 
referimg to the manifestation of Rajas or activity as 
a cure for the inertia of the people. In another 
place, “the whulwind of spuitual rhapsody and 
ecstasy that had swept over the souls of devotees in 
Dakshineswar on the banks of the Ganges swept heie 
anew the souls of other devotees in the island retieat 
of the beautiful St. Lawrence river,” is translated, 
“the devotees of the Paiamahamsawere seen theie — 
in the Math on the bank of the Ganges— with their 
body-consciousness lost in the absoiption of su- 
preme bliss, gabbling what appealed to the woildly 
view as an incoherent prattle, so also, m these 
days, the disciples of the Swami could be found 
gabbling in the bungalow of Miss D. on the banks 
of the St. Lawerence liver.” If gabbling incoher- 
ently is meant to convey the spmt of thapsody 
and ecstasy we confess it is very unhappy. In the 
piefixed quotation to Part V. ‘No gicat woik can 
be done without sacrifice ’ in translation, to work 
is added an adjectival clause f whether religious and 
national’ which is gratuitous as it is not in the 
original. We tecommend to the editor to keep 
closely to the original as much as possible, and to 
convey the sense of the original by words them- 
selves, with as little explanatory clauses as possible. 

We have leceived the following leport of the 
progress of Famine Relief woik in Bengal and 
Behar, undei taken by the Ram knshna Mission: — 
From January last to May we have been distiihut- 
ing rice and cloth altogethei among 3765 leci- 
pients m 156 villages in the following aieas, (1) 
Manbhum — Bagda, ( 11 ) Bankura— Indpui, (m) 
Bankura— Koalpai a, (iv) Tippeia Biahmanbaua, 
(v) Santa! Paiganas- Kunda In the meantime 



two moie centies, one at Koniamaia m the district 
of Bankuia and the othei at Sat wan in that district 
of Santal-Parganas (near Madhupur) have been 
opened, the report wheieof has not yet reached us. 
The Fne Relief Woik at Bhubanesvar in the 
district of Puri is still going on. The re-excava- 
tion of a tank and the sinking of three wells, as 
said befoie, have by this time been completed. For 
want of money we ai e not m a position to extend 
our scope of woik accoiding to demands. We 
are receiving appeals for relief of distress due to 
want of cloth fiom one aiea and another. But to 
meet this want is an enormous task, while only to 
close successfully the work which we have started 
in our small area Rupees Twelve thousands moie 
will be requiied. So we hope foi an immediate 
response from the generous public in cash 01 m 
kind to our appeals. Contributions should be sent 
to the following addiesses: — (1) The Piesident, 
Belur Math, Howrah, (2) Secietaiy, Ramknshna 
Mission, 1 Mukheiji’s Lane, Bagbaiai, Calcutta. 

The Eighth Annual Repoit of the Ramkrishna 
Mission Scvashiama, Muthigunge, Allahabad, fiom 
Jammy to December, 1918: — Dunng the year 
under leview 12,218 sick poor weie treated in the 
outdooi Dispensaiy, of which 6,287 were new cases. 
Of the latter 5,650 weie Hindus, 566 Mahoinedans, 
42 Christians and 29 belonged to other denomina- 
tions. The actual receipts of the Mission dunng 
the year came to Rs. 1328-13-3 and the expenses 
amounted to the total of Rs. 1245-5-8. Owing to 
the fact that the income of the Ashrama fell 
off, sufficient quantity of medicines could not be 
piocured. 

Since the remotest times Allahabad has been one 
of the holiest places of pilgi image in India where 
pilgrims fiom every part congregate on all occa- 
sions. Being also the capital of the United Pio- 
vinces, people from eveiy district flock heie to 
gain then livelihood either through woik or chanty. 
The city has been gi owing more and moie in 
impoitance every year, boih as regards population 
and commerce. With the advance in population, 
disease and suffeimg are also on the inciease, and 
an indoor hospital for the diseased poor has be- 
come an uigent necessity m addition to what 1$ 
alieady provided by the Government. 
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The Mission appeals to all m the name of the 
sick anil homeless pool of Allahabad to provide 
foi them a shelter wheie they might be accom- 
modated and tieated. A hospital of six beds with 
a small suigeiy attached and a sepaiate room for 
infectious cases might serve foi the piesent le- 
qunement. The Mission charitable dispensary is 
at piesent situated in a small plot of land of us 
own, purchased fiom the Allahabad Math. But it 
has not got as yet a sepaiate quaiter foi the woikeis 
to live in. The house for the workers has become 
veiy necessaiy for the efficient working of the 
institution and is lequned to be built close to the 
outdoor dispensaty within its own piemises. 

The Mission appeals to all kind souls, of all 
creeds and nationalities for lelieving the diseased 
pool and for giving a permanent footing to the 
institution which is tiymg to serve poor humanity in 
its humblo way. All amounts may be sent to — 

(1) To Swami Vijnanananda, Ramknshna Mission 
Sevashiama, Muthigunge, Allahabad, or (2) to the 
Piesident, Ramknshna Math, Belur, Dt. Howiali, 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

On i3lh of June was laid the Foundation Stone 
of Sri Ramaknshna Ashrama m Salem in the plot 
specially bought foi the purpose in the Sivaswami- 
puiam Extensions. His Holiness Swami Nirmala- 

came for that purpose on his way back 
from his western tom. Right at the appointed 
time Swamiji came to the spot and invoking the 
Blessings of Sri Guiu Maharaj after Puja and 
Arathi, declaied the Foundation Stone truly and 
well laid. The Ashiama is to be built by public 
donations and it auguis well to know that many 
gentlemen of the town have come foi ward to help 
in the construction of the Ashiama. The site 
with the building will be handed over to the 
Mission. It is hoped that, true to its tradition, the 
Ashrama will bung solace and happiness to many 
a wearied traveller in this mundane existence. 

As the first work of its activity in Salem the 
inimitable book of that Bhakta “M,” — The Gospel 
of Sii Ramaknshna— has been tianslated in Tamil 
and the 1st pail or the ti an si at* on will be issued m 




the comse of a few weeks to commemoiate the 
founding of the Ashiama at Salem. 

Ski mat Swami Shaivananda of Ramakiishna Mis- 
sion, Madias, arrived at Port Swettonham on the 
2nd inst. wheie he was leceived by the leading 
Hindu icsidents of Klangand Port Swettonham. The 
Swamiji and paity then pioceeded to Klang where 
a beany reception was given by the Hindus of 
Klang at the Maiiamman Temple. After spend- 
ing some hours ir. Klang the Swamiji left by car 
accompanied by those who went to receive him 
and also some leading gentlemen. The party then 
proceeded and arnved at the Vivekananda Ashiama, 
Kuala Lumpui, sharp at 6-30 p. m. Here many 
hundreds of Hindus including children attended by 
two sets of musicians welcomed Swamiji who 
was then led to the Ashrama Hail and gai landed. 
A welcome addiess was lead to winch the Swami 
lephed dwelling at length on our duty to leligion 
and instructed that eveiyone should endeavour to 
bung about the unfoldmeni of the Atman. 

The Swami Sharvananda has been pieachmg 
Vedanta and the message of Swami Vivekananda 
in the Malay and has deliveied a comse of lectin es 
on Vedanta philosophy imdei the auspices of tho 
Vnekananda Ashiama, Kuala Lumpui. 

Appeal 

We have received fiom the Ramakiishna 
Ashiama, Bharukalty, Barisal, an appeal for the 
famme-stneken people of the locality round about 
Bhaiukatty, a place miles distant fiom the 
town of Barisal. The people of thuteen villages 
are keenly affected by the famine in the locality, 
and neaily a hundied f undies aie keenly distressed. 
Theie have been, the appeal says, some cases ofe 
death from starvation and some even of suicide*. 
The Sevashrama have opened a relief centre to 
mitigate the suffer mgs of the distiessed and nearly 
thiee hundied men get help eveiy week horn- the 
centie. It appeals to the geneicus public to help 
it with financial help so that it may cany on 
effectively its woik of relieving the distressed 
population. Any help may be sent to following 
addi esses and will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by them in the papeis (1) Umesh 
Ch. Das Gupta, B A , B L , President. (2) Mono- 
ranjan Das Gupta, Secietary, Ramaknshna $>eva« 
sluania, Bharukaty, Bansal 



